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SAINT GILES'S FAIR 

In the midst of the radical upheavals in England, Oxford alone 
preserves its wonted calm. The American tourist speeding 
through England finds Oxford as quiet as a park. The streets 
in summer are disturbed only when the cabby halts his scrawny 
horse and with a nourish of his whip points out upon the pave- 
ment "the very spot, Sir, where the martyrs met their death." 
The only faces set in protest of his lie are the carved effigies 
around the Sheldonian. 

American tourists, indeed, are the one sign of life within the 
ancient borough. The railings on the Broad, which in term- 
time have more than once been decorated with despised viands 
spitted upon the sharp-pointed palings, now stand all bare. 
One cannot even hear the picturesque and forceful language of 
the bargemen, which alone could distract Robert Burton from 
his endless "Anatomy of Melancholy." The town is as clean- 
stripped of life as an ox-carcass in the town market. 

It is, therefore, a part of the eternal unfitness of things that 
England should have seized this peaceful and mediaeval cloister 
for a scene of its one relic of mediaeval junketing, Saint Giles's 
Fair. For two days in September, the eighth and ninth, the 
shocked walls of old Saint John's, which have sheltered genera- 
tions of English aristocrats, look down in high disapproval upon 
the orgies of the English peasantry. The president and fellows 
of Saint John's are the lords of the Manor of Walton, and it is 
a part of their official duties to regulate this mid-summer carni- 
val, the largest in England. A stranger contrast could not be 
imagined than these university dons, grave and reverend, over- 
looking the rowdyism of the country yokels. 

In the pageant at Oxford in 1907, the great series of scenic 
pictures ended with the eighteenth century view of Saint Giles's 
Fair. The writer was privileged to see it, and a gay and lovely 
scene it was. Here prettily dressed orange girls wandered 
through the crowds ; there an old ballad-singer moved slowly 
along, wailing out his woeful ditty ; further along on the green a 
country dance was afoot ; and through it all strolled the ladies 
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and the gentlemen of the shire, the farmers and the yeomen in 
their best attire. 

All this is gone. The spontaneity, the joyousness, the free- 
dom, the grace of the old festival have disappeared utterly. In 
their place we find regulations, conventions, shows mechanical, 
where the mind lies torpid and sensations are provided. The 
one element remaining is the business one ; for after all, Saint 
Giles's Fair is still a fair, and the townspeople still replenish 
their china-closets and linen-chests, kitchen-shelves and cellar- 
racks, from the itinerant merchant's stock of showy wares. 

The old Saint Giles's was never so well regulated as the new. 
On the day before the fair wagons come puffing through the 
streets of the old town, gigantic, earth-shaking, thunderous, 
trailing behind the great steam roller in fantastic chains. In 
tawdriness and glitter they resemble our own circus vans. They 
gather at the west end of town by the railway station, and on 
Sunday preceding the fair the whole town proceeds to witness the 
ceremony of medical inspection. Endless are the speculations 
of the small boys as to what the vans contain. Innumerable 
are the anticipations of "the barber and the butcher and the 
smith " as to the appeals to merrymaking that the morrow will 
disclose. What mystery may not spring forth from "Miggs's 
Mammoth Merrymaker"? 

Meanwhile the medical men have examined and pronounced 
free of danger to the health of the borough the visiting bands of 
mountebanks. Next morning, before sunrise, the ponderous 
dragons rumble back through the city to the square of old Saint 
Giles's, stretching from Saint Michael's up to where Banbury 
Road leads off. There they disgorge upon their allotted station. 
The vans of the modern amusement park, the ferris-wheel, the 
merry-go-rounds, the cinema shows, swings and shooting gal- 
leries, the bicycle runs and scenic railways, and the curious 
monsters called auto-gondolas, are set up in a twinkling as if by 
magic; and before seven o'clock in the morning the fair is on 
in full-blast. 

But the crowds! From countryside and factory, from sweat- 
shops and from basements, from the river and docks, the pro- 
letariat of England swarm like bees out of a shaken hive. The 
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trains come in from every part of England bringing a new mul- 
titude. From early dawn till midnight the swarm overcomes 
the city like a march of locusts. Up and down within their long 
alleys between the amusement parks on Saint Giles's they wan- 
der, loiter ; hot, dusty, fatigued, crowded beyond all comprehen- 
sion, trying desperately to extract some joy out of this one hol- 
iday of the year. It is truly pitiful to see. 

Yet the martyrs look down tranquilly from the monument, 
and the Saxon tower at Saint Michael's is undisturbed, and the 
Oxford dons mostly ignore this rude inundation of their quiet 
town. Only those who go to Saint Giles's need trouble them- 
selves. Wander if you will along the Addison walk by Cher- 
well, down the Christ Church meadows, or to the hills beyond 
the river to the south, and the holy calm of Oxford which 
Matthew Arnold knew so well, will descend upon you like a 
benison. "I know these slopes ; who knows them if not I? — 
but many a dingle on the loved hillside, with thorns once stud- 
ded, old, white-blossomed trees where thick the cowslips grew, 
and far descried high-tower' d the spikes of purple orchises, hath 
since our day put by the coronals of that forgotten time." 
You need not trouble your soul if you do not choose with the 
sordidness, the unquestionable misery of Saint Giles's Fair. 
Arnold did not. 

And yet it fascinates. Is this England? Can this be Oxford? 
Whence do they come, these undersized, ill-fed, gaunt, pinched 
creatures? What has England done to nourish such a brood? 
There is naught but sheep-like crowding in that sweating flock ; 
rudeness for gaiety, roughness for fun, cowed orderliness before 
the law and frank rowdiness when the law is not looking. The 
tickler brought from the New Year's crowds on Broadway, the 
powder boxes scattered with a feeble imitation of the Italian 
carnival spirit, the hugging and kissing in the desolate packed 
mass of vulgar humanity make the spirit of Saint Giles's unfor- 
gettably depressing. Is this in truth all that these people can 
do for recreation? 

Wander with me up the street of the fair. Never mind the 
pushing and shoving. On the platform to the right a couple of 
roughs dressed as American cow-boys are attracting a mob into 
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their show, to the tune of pistol-shots. Before the cinema next 
to them, the barker outside the curtain has long ago given up 
any attempt to make himself heard above the roar of the crowd, 
and is now silently waving and beckoning the crowd into an un- 
bearable den. There they sit packed and suffocated and silent, 
and see upon the screen an incredibly poor French set, then 
are disgorged again into the throng. So it goes up the whole 
street ; the faces of the men and girls in the amusement places 
are wholly vacant without any joyful look. They make you 
think of the terrible photographs which years ago were in our 
magazines of the victims of famines in India ; so dull, so listless, 
so without the fire of life are they. One is stirred with pity at 
their lot, and with indignation. Are these English people? 

Somehow it disturbs the wandering American who has been 
reveling through the dukeries and great estates, "the stately 
homes of England", the vast open domain of the nobility and 
the county families. It takes the zest out of the joy of the old 
country. One cannot again gaze in forgetfulness of English 
classes. 

When William Morris was living in Oxford preparing for his 
marriage in old St. Michael's, he must, I think, have seen Saint 
Giles's Fair. Some of the social problems which burned into 
his soul must have come to him as he looked into these faces. 
It takes "news from nowhere" to give any answer to the ques- 
tions which spring up in the mind of one who wanders down 
Saint Giles's. And still the swarm comes back here, more miser- 
able, if possible, than in the mid-century when Morris dwelt 
here, more undersized, more starved of beauty and of joy. 

What are all these colleges worth if they cannot give the peo- 
ple something more than Saint Giles's? And the dons of Ox- 
ford have no answer to this question. They have even dodged 
the answer, for one hears that there is a strong movement on 
foot to put an end to this ghastly exhibition of English poverty 
and degeneration. It disturbs their equilibrium ; it is better to 
let mud sink to the bottom and not disturb the beauty of the 
stream above. So Saint Giles's, after all, may be doomed. 

But the questions which make plaguing spirits vex the soul of 
the visitor at Saint Giles's cannot be dismissed so easily. The 
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lords of the Manor of Walton may refuse this poor, starved 
humanity the two days of sorry merriment at the fair, but back 
in the basements and the factories, in the wretched country vil- 
lages, and on the seaside docks, the victims of capitalization 
that has ruled England will still gaze out of lack-luster eyes, 
and will still spawn the English race of the future. 

Well, on the evening of the second day the hurdy-gurdies and 
the swings are packed away, and the rumbling trains go for the 
last time down the Iffley Road towards the flaring lights of Lon- 
don. The excursion trains, more crowded than any cattle-cars, 
take back the merry-makers of Saint Giles's. The president and 
fellows of Saint John's sprinkle Saint Giles's with disinfectants ; 
the city plunges into a week of cleaning, shaking itself; and 
once more the ancient city is free of the sordid mess of the fair, 
and sinks back into its cultured corner. Only the haunting 
memories of the two days hover around the old square ; ghosts 
that will not be laid. 

H. N. MacCracken. 

Yale University. 
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